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Haying and Harvesting. 


For the last few days we have noticed that many 
country people who come to town with their big 
wagons, take back with them all manner of har- 
vesting tools—whetsones, hand-rakes, sythes, cra- 
dles, horse-rakes, mowing and reaping machines, 
etc. The Implement makers have had a good run 
of custom—such of them as chanced to be in the 
popular current. There are to be many public 
trials of Harvesting Implements by various asso- 
ciations, this Summer, which will attract attention 
in the vicinity where the trials are held, and afford 
farmers a good opportunity to judge of the com- 
parative merits of the several competitors. What 
farmers want, and what they will eventually settle 
up on having, is simple machines that will not easily 
get out of order. 

But we need not speak of this now; the battle 
of the Harvest field is set in array, already the new 
wheat is offered in the lower markets; this week 
the song of the sickle will be heard as far north as 
Columbus. The fate of the crop is now pretty 
well determined, and every body but those who 
wish to fatten on the necessities of others, thank 
the Lord of the Harvest for a bountiful yield. The 
crop is not an extra one, perhaps not what we 
should regard as a full crop. In some places frost, 
in others insects, in others flood or drouth, have 


-ach and all helped to diminish the expectation of 


the husbandman, but none of these calamities have 
been general. Some other crops have not been 
equally successful with the wheat. Corn is very 
uneven; in many places quite average good, in 
others a month behind the usual stand at this sea- 
son. Oats and potatoes are in much the same case. 
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Farmers will now divide their attention between 
the Wheat and the Hay. Owing to the favorable 
Fall and Winter preceding, the grass got a good 
stand, so as not to be seriously affected by the vi- 
cissitudes which operate upon later tilled crops.— 
The happy consequence of which is, that from 
every direction we get a favorable report of the 
condition of meadows and pastures. And now the 
farmer is putting in the sythe, or driving the mow- 
ing machine, suffer a word of exhortation as to the 
manner of curing and putting up your hay. We 
believe that good farmers mostly agree that grass 
should be eut when it is well going out of blossom, 
while the seed is in the milk. At this time the 
plants have parted with much of their watery suc- 
culence, and have more of the substantial heart 
which forms the most nutritious feed. Make hay 
when the sun when it rains. In 
shearing sheep, herdsmen say they must run a few 
days atter they have been washed, for the oil to 
start; just so in grass, hay is as much better not 
to be cut immediately after a heavy rain, as wool ; 
then it recovers its gum and best substance, instead 
of being vitiated with water. 


shines, but not 


And when cut in 
fair weather, be sure to keep it from getting wet 
while spread out. Some of our agriculturists have 
very wisely urged the economy of using cloth caps 
to cover hay cocks, and we believe in the sugges- 
tion; but if we can induce our farmers to cock up 
their hay at all, we shall have gained a great ad- 
vance upon the usual practice in this country of 
extensive and slovenly farming. We insist that 
hay is worth double when nicely made in cock, and 
at the right stage of growth, to that exposed to all 
the vicissitudes of sun, dews and rain, and cut with 
small regard to season or ripeness. If this is so, 
farmers can better afford to choose the right time, 
than always to push their work before the season. 

The introduction of Harvesting Machines ren- 
ders this last suggestion of easy accomplishment, 
and in connection with this subject we wish to re- 
quest our impartial readers, who may be giving a 
fair trial of the various Implements, to report to us 
at the end of harvest the good and bad qualities of 
such as they have proved, and the comparative 
merits of such as they know. The Manufacturers 
have told their story, now let us hear from the 
Farmers, who have no other interest than to get 
the best machine. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Corn Cob Question. 


Dr. Chas. Jackson 7s a chemist of the first repu- 


tation and ability, he is also, however, a sensible 


man, and will not pretend to oppose well estab- 
lished facts with purely scientific or theoretic con- 
clusions. The tacts must be well established, 


though, before he can be expected to concede to 
them. Has then the 


experiment ever been made 


of supporting a imal life upon ground corn cobs 
| , or upon them an addition to a quantum 
‘ 00d allowed other animals at the same time ? 
l have ve ard of it. If an animal, fed upon 
”) ) ot ¢ by re 125 pound ot tim- 
otl < | ter in several instances th: 
ed on the ha lone, Mr. Jackson 
ui ( He will hardly urge the re- 
tol | crucible against such demonstration, which 
l the on prope demonstration of this 
corn ation 


But even without this, the opinion of even so 


profound a chemist is neutralized in many minds 
by se ev, as I have seen,a pile of cobs Col ype te ly 
bare of grain and long time shelled, drawn from 
the barn and deposited in a gulley in the road 
across a prairie, in the month of June, when the 
grass is sweet, fresh and tempting, and these cob 
devoured, for hours together, by cattle who desert 
th g s for them. These things can be seen any 
day in any village of Illinois, when the shellers are 


at work. 


1 


Indeed, I sometimes think the cattle a 
for the 


corn on it. 


more 
for the 
tious. would not the 


CTAZY cob nlone than thev would ln 
Now if tl 
cattle have discovered it, and 


were innutri- 


1 
i?@ CODS 


given the preterence to the sweet young 


¢ grass 


think ce rtainly. 

But the truth is. Mr. Editor. we are all behind 
our duties. If we kept pace with these duties, par- 
tizans would not distract and control us with their 
Then we would see to it that 
State aflairs were managed without respect or ref- 


party organiz itions. 


erence to the Presidency; and the promotion of 
agricultural knowledge would form a portion at 
le ast of legislative consideration. Then we should 
have investigations of this practical character under 
the auspices of State Institutions, and connected 
with Agricultural Colleges. When shall these 
things be? When shall each State have its In- 
dustrial University codperating with the Smithso- 
nian Institution at Washington, as the centre 
which to borrow light and knowledge ? 
Bronson Mcrray. | 


from 


Ottawa, Ill., June, 1856. | 
Remark.—The writer of the above is well known | 
as a leading and public spirited agriculturist of the 


West. 


writers would argue in the same unpartizanlike way. 


We could wish that more of our agricultural 


The truth is, one great obstacle to impartial investi- | 
gation lies in the fact, that investigators—often scien- 
tific investigators—build up a theory, and then go 
All the facts that mil- 
itate against their theory are discarded, while all that 


hunting for facts to sustain it. 


seem to confirm it are magnified and marshalled into | 
service. Let us consult fact and experience first, and 


be less dogmatical of theory.—Ep. 
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Korest Worm—Crops—W ool. 


Eprror Onto CuLtivator :—Our forests have 
lately been visited and ravaged by an insect of the 


worm species. 


It confines itself principally to t! 


1 


oak, in places having been entirely stripped of 


The leaf is wholly eaten, which causes us 
to believe they will not leave out again this year 


leaves. 
und should they appear again next year, our fine 
is will be totally ruined. It is 
of our farmers that they will de- 
troy or injure ot As nothing definite is 
known of this worm out here, we cannot tell where 


groves and fore 
feared by some 
ir cTOps. 
ravages will end. Thev differ in size and color, 


he smallest being about 


the size of a pin, the 
largest about the size of a fourpenny nail. Some 
ire oreen, OLbeTs are of a cir \ brown color. It 
you or any of your correspondents know anythii 
of the nature of this worl, ease inform through 


your valuable sheet. [It will not be likely to r 
peat its visit in the same place 
Ep. | 

Wheat looks promising generally. Corn did 
not come up well; some fields were replanted 
twice after the first planting. 


oo | 
ior a long time 


Crass is very heavy. 
some dan 
frosts. 


Oats and potatoes look well, though y 
the late Sheep 
shearing is over, and farmers generally have sold 


was done to the latter by 


their wool. Prices are trom two to three cents on 
the Ib. better than they were last year. In this 
part of the State, wool weighed lighter than it has 


generally heretofore. There was more grain fed, 
as some of your correspondents have stated, but 
from the severity of the season, more was required 
to keep them in the same condition that a less 
amount would have done last year. E. H. B. 
Athens Co., O., June, 1856. 
sees 


French Merino Sheep in Mahoning. 


S. D. Harris :—It has been a hard winter on 
sheep, and many of my brethren in the wool grow- 
ing business are complaining of their fortune, and 
others that their light. I have been 
growing wool for 25 years, and am of the opinion 


fleeces are 


that there is no stock that pays as well as sheep, 
and yet I find I have much to learn. For years | 
have been convinced that the better your sheep 
are, the more profit they pay to the owner; and 
certain it is that there is no stock that pays for 
housing and feeding as well as sheep ; a warm sta- 
ble and full feed is the grand secret how the Ver- 
monters grow those heavy fleeces they tell about, 


land that will do it. 


In March, I bought of Merrill Bingham, Esq., 
of Vermont, that he had brought to this town on 
the cars, 37 sheep, 1 imported French ewe 5 
years old, 2 half blooded French bucks 2 years old, 
| full blooded French buck 18 months old, 29 ewes 
with lamb 4 and 5 years old, and 5 two years old 
half blooded French ewes not with lamb. We 
have washed and sheared the sheep; the full 
blooded buck never had been shorn, and all the 
others had been shorn a year ago. The lamb 
sheared 21 pounds of good wool in the grease, and 
weighs with the wool off, 118 Ibs. The ewe sheared 
10 Ibs. 4 oz. of clean wool, weighs 114 Ibs., has a 
lamb 2 months old, that weighs 44 Ibs., and has 
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not been fed with any thing but the 

ewe and grass. One of the halt | 
sheared 8 lbs. 1 oz. of clean wool, and w 
lbs., the other buck Ibs. 
ewes that have lambs 6 weeks 
sheared over 7 Ibs 


milk of the 
a vl bucks 
eighs 124 
sheared 7 J O2- Ot the 
old, » of them 


. of wool each, and of the 


whole 
only 2 of them sheared under 5 Ibs. each, and th 
two cut 4 Ibs. 14 02. each. The wool from thi 
above sheep is of a good quality, and the lambs 
recommended themselves. _ A . ‘age clip of the 
36 sheep, 6 Ibs. 2 0z., and the buck 21 Ibs. 
Brother Wool (srowers. it vou have the oppor- 
tunity of buying some ot Mr. Bingham’s she I, 
with his warrantee on them, (or his agent, S. D. 


Carr,) you had better improve it, and it will pay 
well to board either of those men a month for what 
you can learn about keeping sheep ; and one thing 


more, when you get some of these she ep. if you 
would make them profitable, you must take care of 
them. Respectfully yours, Asa W. ALLEN. 


Ellsworth, Mahoning Co., O., June, 


Remarks.—We have been all over those fin 
about Ellsworth, and 


LR56, 


é hills 
better sheep 
Beardsleys, 
a standing 
We like the spirit of friend 


Allen’s enterprise, but his present experience is too 


know there is no 
district in Ohio, as the fine flocks of the 
Binghams, Allens have been 


witness for many years. 


and others 


much of a honey-moon experience to be reliable as a 
guide. If he will report to us the figures for the next 
two years in succession, we can form a better opinion 
as to whether he has struck the richest vein in Wool 
Growing for that region of country. —Epb 


cee 


Crermont County has revised her premium list, and 


we are glad to see she still believes in the Ohio Cul- 
tivator. 
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Profitable Horse Raising. 


Epiror Onto CuLTIVATOR 
Montgomery (Pa.) 
a Chester ¢ ounty 
which he | 
old rece ntly at public sale, 


:—I saw an article 
Ledger, telling what 
man had done with one brood 
ears ago for $120, and 
together with her tam- 


from the 


Inare, muguaeE SIX \ 


ily, for S671, the mare being now a cripple. 

To show you what can be done in our Sucker 
State, 1 will tell my experience. In August, 1890, 
| bought a mare 16 years old, for 360, and raised 
four colts in five years. (ne year ago I sold her 
wo oldest colts—the first for $200, the second for 
S500, cash. Feb. last, I sold at public sale the 


third colt for S200, and the dam with foal for $100. 


The fourth colt or filly, worth 3150, 1 still retain. 
‘otal, S950, 
Now Co r., I would like to see you at our San- 


gamon Co. Fair this Fall. I think we 
in the best State in the 
and see us, and we will 
Women and Horses and Cattle 
etc., as you ever saw. 
Springfield, Il, June, 
Remark.—We are much obliged to friend Crowder 
for his kind invitation, for 


have the 
Union.— 
show you as fine 
, Sheep and Hogs, 
Joun C. CROWDER. 


1856. 


best County 
( ome 


we believe in the first two 
items in the list of attractions which he proposes to 
show us. We would be only too happy to be able to 
attend some of the Illinois 
power of dividing ourself 


Fairs, and if we had the 
into a few hundred individ- 


ualities, the thing could be done. 


But since we are a 
unit, we can only slip in here and there and take a 
hasty look.—Eb. 
--eo>-— 
Mriamr County comes out finely with her premium 
list, in which the Ohio Cultivator figures liberally. 
The Miamis were always orthodox on this question. 
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Krauser’s 


Portable Ci 





der Mill and Press. 


Among the new Cider Mills in the field, we have seen the one represented as above 


The gearing 


and cylinder are much as we have seen in other Mills, but the distinctive feature of difference, is 


pair of reciprocating, 
from the cap at the upper left corner of the cut. 


horizontal pistons, 3 or 4 inches square, made of hard wood, as shown projecting 
The inner ends of these pistons alternately recede 


and advance upon the cylinder, by which the fruit to be ground is pressed forward with great force, 


and speedily reduced to pulp. 
grinding. The Press is strong and convenient 
once handling the pomace. 


This motion of the pistons also prevents the clogging of the mass in 
, and the two tubs ; 
These Mills are made by Paschall 
whose advertisement was publised in the Ohio Cultivator for Ist 


saves any necessity of more than 
Morris & Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., 
May and June. 
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Osage Orange Hedges. 


It was reported the past Spring, that some of the 


Osage Orange hedges about Cincinnati had been much 
damaged by the Winter, and in consequence a com- 
mittee of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society was ap 
pointed, to ascertain the facts and report thereon.— 
The following is the report of said committee, and we 
deem it of value as an expression of the committee i1 


} 


regard to the merits of plashing, (which accords with 


our own opinion,) as well as in regard to close plant- 


ing. Mr. Neff has given more attention to this sub- 


ject than any other man in Ohio, we believe, and his 
opinions are entitled to the fullest confidence. M.B.1 


The undersigned committee, appointed by the Cin- 
cinnati Horticultural Society to make examination and 
inquiry into the extent of damage done to the Osage 
Orange Hedge from the intense cold of last winter. 
and also to make expression as to the merits of 
plant, beg leave to report, that they have visited sev- 
eral Hedges in the vicinity of Cincinnati, and, upon 
examination, find some of them cut down considerab]) 
by the frost. This the 
where the hedge had been pruned late in the season. 
and the young shoots had lacked time to mature and 
harden before the frost had cut short their growth.— 
The most severely cut of any other was the hedge 
around Spring Grove ; and, upon consultation with 
some, it was thought that this hedge would be bene- 
fited thereby, as it would enable those who have the 
same in charge to cut down to or below the surface of 
the ground, and thus encourage a strong and vigorous 
branching growth from the base, which was consid- 
ered superior to the plashing process heretofore pur- 
sued. 

In some situations the committee noticed the hedge 
entirely uninjured by the frosts ; and when it is re- 
membered that the last winter was perhaps one in fifty 
years, it is surprising that so little damage has been 
done to the Osage Orange Hedge. 

Accompanying this report is a letter from William 
Neff, Esq., which the committee hereby present, with- 
out garble or mutilation, to the Society, as part and 
parcel of their own views. 

As the subject of pruning and training the hedge at 
Spring Grove is a debative one among hedge growers, 
the committee have concluded to refrain from any ex- 
pression of opinion on that subject. 


ml 


said 


was most especially case 


the Osage Orange for a hedge is, that it has no rival 
in this country, and that they have the greatest confidence 
that it will fully serve the purpose for which it has been 
so eminently designed. Wittam Sroms, 

M. M. Wrtirams, 

M. Hazen Wuite. 


Crycrnnati Sucar Rerinery.) 

Tuesday, May 27, 1856. § 
Witttam Stoms, Esq.—Dear Sir :—I have just re- 
ceived your note of yesterday propounding some ques- 
tions with regard to the utility of the Osage Orange as 
a hedge plant. Itis now eighteen years since this 
subject first attracted my attention, and since that time 
not a year has passed without my having planted more 
or less. My first impressions were decidedly favora- 
ble to it, above all other plants. My experience since 
has more and more confirmed this opinion. Indeed ] 
consider the Maclura of incalculable value to our ag- 
ricultural country for fencing. The great distrust in 
the plant for the purpose has arisen from a want olf 
knowledge and neglect in its cultivation. This has 
been general, and I do not incline to relieve mysel! 





he conclusion of the committee as to the merits of 
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fu rare. ‘he very greatest mistake has 
been from setting the plants too far apart. They 
ought to be in a single row, and not more than four inch- 
es apart. ‘The advocates of wider setting, from their 


respectability and influence are, in my opinion, doing 
a great injury, and I think that further experience will 
onvince them of their error. 

The last winter has done injury to all the live 
, but I think they will very generally recover 
It was of unparalleled severity, and we mav 
such another. I see no reason for discour- 
its cultivation from the effects of the severe win- 
pon it,and I hope the Society will not lend its 
influence in that direction. 

I view this subject as of vast importance, and did I 
think that [ could contribute any to the information of 
the Society that could be useful, I would expatiate 

Yours sincerely, WituiaM Nerr. 
~-e©ee + 


Wheat, Corn, Fruit, Horses in Ross Co. 


never see 
acing 
ter up 








Dear CuLtivator :—Permit me to inform you 
of the progress of matters in Paint Valley. We 
have had an unusually cold and dry Spring, and 
the consequence is that vegetation has been back- 
ward. The wheat looks finely in the bottom ; it 
begins to turn, and it will not be many days until 
we will see the New York Reapers, (the kind in 
use here.) hauled out from the barn sheds and start 
for the harvest field. 

We have rather more than the usual quantity of 
wheat sown in the Valley. Upon the clay uplands 
the wheat looks rather short and thin, but it may 
head well. Our farmers have experienced a great 
deal of difficulty in getting their corn to stand; a 
great many of them have had to plant it over twice 
and some of them three times; in fact, some of 
them are planting yet. The trouble is, defective 
seed, in consequence of the severe cold winter. It 
is to be hoped that it will at least have the effect 
to make them more careful in the selection of seed 
for the future. As evidence that the trouble was 
in the seed, those farmers that carefully selected 
their seed from corn gathered off the stalk last fall, 
had no difficulty in getting their corn to stand.— 
We have been troubled to some extent with ants 
and cut-worms, in fact the prospect for a good crop 
is not very flattering at the present time; but if it 
should prove favorable from this out, we may have 
The meadows and pastures will 
be short, unless we have more rain soon. We lost 
the majority of our young fruit trees that were 
transplanted last fall, and I am sorry for it, for we 


an average crop. 


‘are behind the times in the matter of good fruit. 


I am happy to say, however, that we are coming 
on in one particular, and I know you will be glad 
to hear it, and that is, in the improvement of our 
stock of horses. We can show some young White- 
halls, Bellfounders, Grey Eagles, Toledos, Slash- 
oms, Cherokees, ete., that will compare with the 
best of them, come from where they may. And 
now in conclusion, I would say, the farmers of our 
delightful Valley would be glad to see the Editor 
of the Cultivator here, and then he can judge of 
that young stock for himself. I am truly yours, 

Gro. W. Rosy. 

Bainbridge, June 16, 1856. 

Yes Sir! we are bound to investigate Old Ross, 
and parts adjacent, this Fall—Eb. 
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Corn is “low” as yet, but it 
“lend its 
ears” to the farmers before frost comes.—Setoto 


. . - ~s 4 , > sty 
State Fairs for IS56, U. 8. Ag. Society Philadelph 
nnect t yew tiaven 

2 er Wiscons Milwaukee 
Tennessee .........--- Nashville..............June "rel atest * ton sateen 
Vermont .- Burlington... September 9—12 North Carolina........ Raleigh 
New Jersey Newark.......... 23 I—12. Indians ..... Indianapolis 
Kentucky Ag. & Mech. Lexington )—12 Georgia Sp Atlanta 
Canada East weeeee- LOTee Rivers 16—18 \ 4 
Virginia........ . Wheeling Island i7—19 Alabama “s - 
Canada West - «eee. Kingston ... 23—2¢ Fini OLN 
Ohie ...cee ..e+-- Cleveland . ‘ 93 —26 
Am. Pom. Society ....Rochester........ 24—30 
Illinois +0060 4edel seenna ae 30 let. 2 ’ aa 
Michigan. ........+.+.- Detroit ...... 10—Oct.3 harvest their wheat. 
WOOT BOOM. ceccccicsses Watertown...... 70—Oct. 2 ' , 7 

or} tel] nt an wil 

Pennsylvania Pittsburg 1—Oct.2 begins to stalk out, and will 
Kentucky ........--++- PU ickkidednodsnccy 30—Oct. 5. 
New Hampshire ...... cen duced Riana Oct 8—10 Sntie. t 24 
California .............San Jose i “ Jam G, razeile, JUNE L4. 


doubtless 
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October 7—10 
“ 7—10 
“ 8—10 


sen 8—10. 


ne 14—17 


. 20—25. 
. 20—25. 
28—30. 


November 11—14 


Crors In Ross.—Some farmers have begun to 
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Chapter on Shoeing Horses. 
By M. A. Cummine, V. S. 

The first thing that takes the notice of any one 
accustomed to see horses well shod, on looking at 
the feet of almost all he meets here, is the prepos- 
terous length of the toes. When the foot is unshod 
and the horse at liberty, the growth of the hoof is 
barely sufficient to provide for the constant wear 
and tear of the sole and toe, and consequently no 
part is either wanting or superabundant. But 
when the horse is put to work on hard roads, and 


to the wear, and to save it we put an iron shoe on. 
This shoe prevents the wear, without checking the 
srowth of the hoof ; and to compensate for this, 
every time the shoe is off, the foot should be bro’t 
as near as possible to the form and size that nature 
gave it. In the unshod colt, the greatest diameter 
of the hoof is across the sole. This is especially 
the case in the fore foot, and it contributes mate- 
rially to the usefulness of the animal that it should 
continue so through life. 


LEVERAGE OF THE FORE LEG, 


supporting the weight of the body, head and neck, 
and of transferring that weight forward from point 
to point, the time the animal is in motion. In per- 
forming this latter action, its mechanical bearing is 
much the same as that of a spoke in a carriage 
wheel. It is in fact a lever, in which, to give in- 
creased speed, the power acts at a disadvantage ; 


the lever, while the power and weight act near 
each other at the short. This long portion or arm 
of the lever is the leg from the elbow to the ground, 
the toe being the fixed point over which the body 
is raised, and hence any addition made to the 
length of the toe, has the same effect upon the 
horse as the placing a block before the wheel of a 
carriage has on it. It acts against the muscular 
power of the animal as used in the raising and ear- 
rying forward of his weight, and if ridden, of the 
weight of his rider, and though only requiring a 
small additional effort at each step, tells materially 
in aday’s journey. Every one the least a judge 
of horses can tell of the advantage of having them 
short below the knee, and is ready to despise as 
misshapen any one that has the reverse defect.— 
But there seem few (hereabout at least) who have 
got so far as the consecutive idea, namely, that to 
cultivate an additional inch of unnecessary toe, is 
just he same é 
the bone below the knee, in fact for the horse, 
worse, as the addition is made at the point of great- 
est disadvantage. 
OF THE HIND LEG. 

In the hind leg, though the functions of the part 
be different, the effects of a long toe are equally an 
evil, if any odds worse. The main use of the hind 
leg is the propulsion of the body forward, and when 
hauling of the load also. In effecting this the lee 
from the hock to the ground is a lever also of the 
second class. ‘The the muscles whose 
tendons are inserted into the point of the hock, the 


pow er is 


the leg, where 


it forms the hock joint, and the 


eS ait 
00) . RP cage rare ae ge tne wg “di 


The function of the fore leg is mainly that of 


the fulcrum or fixed point being at the long end of 


as to put that much to the length of 


resistance is concentrated in the ¢t/bia or bone of 
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fixed point of the lever is the point of the toe upon 
the ground. From this it is plain on the simplest 
mechanical evidence, that anything added to the 
length of the toe, is so much leverage placed 


‘against the animal’s power of hauling, and conse- 


stand in dry stables, the foot becomes inadequate | 


ing 


quently that he must either do less work, or else 
exert himself more in the doing of it. 

Mechanical disadvantage to the horse in the per- 
formance of his work, however, is but one of the 
evils following the long toes common in this coun- 
try. Another equally great, often arises when he 
is standing at rest. 

HOW SPRUNG IN THE KNEES. 

Every one knows what is meant by a horse be- 
sprung in the knees.” For the information 
of those who are curious to know how this condi- 
tion is produced, I will explain one of its causes. 
The bones of the foot and pastern of the horse do 
not stand perpendicularly above each other, but 
slope backwards, a considerable portion of the an- 
imal’s weight resting on the tendons that pass down 
the back of the leg, and hence the greater the slope, 
the more the strain the tendons have to bear. If 
we put a horse to stand with his head up hill, more 
exertion is needed to sustain himself than if stand- 
ing on a level. The reason is that the bones of 
the foot and pastern are thereby placed more ob- 
liquely, and more of his weight is thrown upon the 
tendons and muscles, and thus a wearied horse, if 
left to himself, always feeds with his head down 
hill. But we add to the slope of the foot and pas- 
tern the same by adding to the length of the hoof 
and shoe, as by placing the horse’s head up hill, 
and with greater permanency of effects, as we 
leave him no power to relieve himself. Often the 
two conditions are conjoined, the toes are inju- 
riously long and the horse is confined nine-tenths 
of his time in a sloping stall. Here the muscular 
exertion of sustaining his weight soon becomes irk- 
some. He shifis from one foot to another, but 
finds it only a temporary relief. The muscles con- 
nected with the tendons that pass down the back 
part of the leg to the foot soon begin to relax, till 
the weight falls on the ligamentous straps behind 
and below the knee. Then the bones of the past- 
ern and foot become still more sloping, and to sus- 
tain his body perpendicularly above his feet, and 
still more to relax the muscles, the knee bulges out 
in front to a line with the projecting toe. ‘This at 
first occurs only now and then, when the horse is 
wearied or forgetful, his postures becoming natural 
and proper when roused up. By-and-by however 
it becomes a habit, and the causes being permanent 
and constant in their action, the effects soon become 
the same, and we have the horse for life “ sprung 
in the knees.” 

PARTIAL REMEDY. 

Many a valuable animal, tottering on the brink 
of this condition, has been saved and brought back 
to usefulness, by having his feet put in a proper 
shape, and a run at grass, or a loose box to stand 
in allowed him, while others on whom the torture 
of long toes and sloping stalls was persevered with, 
have become permanently useless. 

INTERFERING. 

Another evil, resulting from the length at which 

the toes are commonly left, is interfering. The 
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horse, finding the long projection in front of his necessary quantity of gravel. But the case differs 


af 
. 


foot as so much leverage acting to his disadvan- when the horse treads on anything impenetrable, 
tage, gradually gets into a habit of shifti 


— 





if it, by as a piece of stone, or smooth hard rock. Then 
raising himself from one or the other of the quar- the difficulty of raising his weight is added to by 


rs. ‘This is still more the case when, in addition that of balancing himself while doing so, upon the 
to the long toe left on the hoof, a small round knob pivot by which the point of his toe is terminated. 


of steel is set into the point of the shoe, as if in The horse not being furnished by nature with 
contempt of all that nature teaches. With th muscles of abduction and adduction in the fore 


absurd contrivances placed between his weight oil limbs, (that is, muscles for drawing the legs out- 
the ground that supports it, it is next to impossible ward or inward, from or to the body,) has but little 
for a horse to raise himself evenly upward and for- power of balancing himself from falling sideways. 


ward, and sre the number that one way or The instant he begins to raise his weight upon the 
another interfere. If in raising his weight from narrow base of less than half an inch on which the 
the ground, aa: pressure be upon the inside quar- smith has propped him, the tendency is for him to 
| ter of the foot, then the thick J irt of the pastern is to} ple over, which he dos till the side or quarter 
upper edge of the hoof of the other side. If the ground and gives him farther support. This how- 
cant be the other way, and the outside quarter ever is not done without a cant or jerk to all the 
raise the weight, the insi le edge of the shoe is joints of the foot. True, it is the work of an in- 
thrown round and upward, and runs the risk of stant, and the horse recovers himself, and goes on 
cutting with it the opposite leg. Even when the before we can almost see it is done. But then the 
horse from having a naturally good gait escapes same occurs a hundred, it may be a thousand times 
both these evils, still he is not tree trom trouble ad Lv, when the roads are ro ‘ky, or dry and stony ; 
caused by this shape of shoe. canting, twisting and jerking the coffin pastern and 
NATURAL MECHANISM OF THE FORE FOOT. fetlock joints at every step, and yet, we daily meet 
The fore foot of the horse. as nature makes it, With those who gravely wonder how the ringbones, 
has no such projection in front and downward as swelled fetlocks, sprains, and spavins, are all pro- 
that which the smiths here give it, but rather the duced. 
reverse. The sole surface at the toe is commonly fOB CLIPS. 
broken off and notched back at the middle, so that! Another of the errors in shoeing which I found 
| the pressure, when the foot strikes the ground or | Current when I came here, was the want of a tip, 
the animal is raising his weight, is distributed over | OT projection turned up on the point of the shoe 
the whole front of the foot. In accordance with| for an abutement against the toe of the hoof. It 
this the coffin bone, which fills the internal cavity |Seemed to me that in respect of this, the smiths had 
of the hoof, has the same turned up and notched turned the shoe wrong side up, giving a tip down- 
back form. In Eneland,. France. and on the Con-| Wards where nature never designed it to be, and 
tinent of Europe generally, wherever Vet rinary |@enying one upwards where it wes essentially 
Schools exist, and scientific attention is given to| Wanted. As from the long toes, so from this also 
shoeing, this natural form of foot is more or less|the fore feet are the greatest sufferers. I have 
followed in the shape of the shoe, and the animal |#lready mention d the function of the fore limbs to 
has preserved to him, along with the protection be mainly the support of the weight, and its trans- 
from wear which the shoe gives, the position of ference forward from point to point during the mo- 
tread for which nature has constructed the other| tion of the animal. In doing this a considerable 
mechanical arrangements of his organs of motion.| degree of concussion is inflicted upon the foot every 
Why it is not so here is perhaps partially due to| time it strikes the ground. The direction of this 
the use of buttris for cleaning out the foot when it/ Concussion is neither right downward, nor right 
is shod, as it is impossible with this antiquated in-| forward, but betw en the two; partaking of the 
strument to bring the hoof to the proper shape in horizontal motion of the body of the animal along 
all its parts; but it is more so to want of study on the road, and of the perpendicular direction of the 


thrown inward, in the way of being struck by the of the shoe, either outside or inside, takes the 





‘ 


the part of those who shoe, of the structure of the descent of his weight. 


foot, its uses, and the relation existing between it NATURAL SPRINGS OF A HORSES’ HOOF. 
and the other motive organs, the bones, tendons, Every one knows the addit onal power of resist- 
and ligaments of the limbs. ing or sustaining concussion and weight any fibrous 
MISCHIEF OF NARROW TOE CAULKS. substance has, if struck or pressed in the direction 
Let me describe for an instant the way the horse! of the fibres, besides if acted on in any other. The 
is commonly shod here. The foot an inch longer hoof of the horse is compo eed of an infinite number 


at least (often more) in hoof than it should be, and of dense fibres, strongly agglutinated together ; and 
brought out to a point instead of being rounded to enable it with the greatest advantage to meet 
back. On this point is placed in addition to the! and support the concussion there is when it strikes 
unnatural length of the shoe, a round button like| the ground, these fibres are every one of them so 
knob of steel, with perhaps only a fourth part of placed in the unshod foot as to receive the shock 
an inch of level bearing to rest upon the ground. | directly on their ends. In addition to this, the 
When the ground is soft it is all well, as this pro-| front part of the hoof where the force of the con- 
{) jection penetrates till the flat of the shoe comes to! cussion is greatest, is twice or thrice as thick and 
bear the weight; and all the extra labor the horse | strong as the side and heels, its slope indicating 
has is that of raising himself an inch or two more exactly the direction of the descent of the horse’s 
than he needs at every step, and digging up an un-  weigat. 
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The Editor's Table. 


Board of 


which we are indebted to Dr. Sprague. 
graphs will be sent to all parts of the State, and wi! 
serve as the very best kind of posters to advertise the 
Fair. They are a considerably enlarged view of the 


Cultivator. 


look exceedingly tempting, these hot days. 


neighbors, Reber & Kutz of Lancaster, for $600 ; 
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Sais GRAPH OF StaTeE Farr Grounps.—The State 
Agriculture have published a beautiful col- 
ored lithographic view of the State Fair grounds at 
Cleveland—as they are to be—for an early copy of 
These litho- 


grounds, as illustrated by the cut in this No. of the 
The blue waters of Erie in the distance, 


L. G. Morris’ Catrie Sate was held as previously 
great imported prize bull Romeo, calved April, 1850, 


which we have several times spoken of as an animal 
of rare beauty, was purchased by our enterprising 


ULTIVATOR. 


Wit! 


organized 


ams County.—An Agricultural Society was 
Bryan, Williams Co., on the 14th of 
June ult., and the following gentlemen elected as offi- 
cers : 


at 


President—David Morrow. 

Vice Presidents—Messrs. Denman and Stubbs. 

Treasurer—Dr. R. B. Rush. 

Secretary—W. A. Smith. 

Managers—P. D. Benson, Silas Gore, P. W. Nor- 
ris, D. Farnham, L. Allen. 

The meeting adjourned to meet on the second Sat- 
urday of August, to complete arrangements for a Fall 
Exhibition. 

Crawrorb County carries the broom in the way of 
a premium list. One hundred and fifteen copies of the 
Ohio Cultivator are offered among the prizes. 








Guernsey County makes a very liberal offer of 
Cultivators in her premium list again this year. 
|| THe Santmyer is distributing the Magazines in ad- 
,|vance of the mails,—Harper, Putnam, Godey, Gra- 
,|ham, School Fellow, Yankee Notions, and lots of oth- 
ers, good, middling and indifferent. 
convenient institution. 


Santmyer is a 


Tue Best StRawBERRIES We have had this season, 
were smuggled upon our table by G. S. Innis, of this 
vicinity, who knows how to do such things. 


advertised, on the 24th and 25th of June ult. There 
was a large attendance of buyers and spectators, la- Hon. 8. Gattoway, M.C., will accept our thanks 
dies and gentlemen. Prices were moderate. The|!°F Part Ist, Mechanical, of the Patent Office Report 


for 1855. 
eo + 


List of County Fairs in Ohio for 1856, 
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1856. 


are indebted to Jas. O. Ad- 
of the Third Annual Re- 
port of the New Hampshire Agricultural Society for 
1854, together with the Reports of County Societies, 
and several Essays of interest to farmers. 


ey . r 
f\\ New Hampsurre.—We 
) 


ams, Secretary, for a copy 


It is a snug 
volume of 400 pages. 

Srrivep Bues.—David Kinsel, of Johnson Co., Ind 
tells us that he has thoroughly protected his vines 


’ 


from bugs by planting tomatoes in the same hill. 
sone 
For the Ohio Cultivator 
Some Reflections on a Barn. 

It was not vet clear day when a robin sang un- 
der my window so earnestly that I was awakened. 
As I listened to his gladsome notes, I recollected 
that the evening previous I had engaged to meet a 
friend before sunrise, and take a day with him on 
the hills which throw their shadows across the Ohio 
river in the south-eastern corner of Jefferson coun- 
ty. I was soon prepared to keep my engagement, 
rejoicing in an opportunity to roam the woods and 
overlook green fields, thrifty in the freshness of 
mid-spring,—to hear the birds sing in their leafy 
hiding places, and watch the farmer at his product- 
ive labors. I enjoyed richly a ride of six miles 
along the river bank. My companion then pointed 
to a large white house, situated at the foot of « 
steep hill, and told me that he designed to make a 
halt in its ample yard, and would engage dinner. 


for one accustomed only to city ways and manners! 
There was something very appetising in the re- 
flection. . 

While I was ruminating upon the pleasant pros- 
pect of country air, exercise and diet, our carriage 
was driven into a lane which led directly to the 
farm house. I tave said that it stood at the foot 
of a hill; there was no prospect behind it, but to- 
ward the river there were smiling fields, bordering 
a graceful bend in the Ohio, on the opposite side of 
which rose hills, smoothly rounded in dim relief 
from the sky. Iwas delighted with the view from 
the mouth of the lane, and anticipated sustained 
pleasure when I should stand on the broad porch 
of the farm house. Alas! ye milkmaids and pip- 
ing swains, our carriage was stopped in front of a 
huge barn. It stood directly between the house 
and the view I had been admiring, unsightly to the 
eye, offensive in its surroundings to other organs; 
especially offensive because, in its yard, lay, par- 
tially decomposed, the remains of an ox, which had 
probably died where its decaying members now 
gave notice to “ quit,” to sensitive olfactorics. 

My companion was vigorous in his ejaculations. 
I only lost my appetite for dinner, consoling my- 


wonder that men surrounded, through life, by the 
purifying influences of nature, could be so stupid 
as to build a barn between their dwelling and the 
public road, precisely where it shut out from home 
observation all that was most delightful to look 
upon in field, forest and hill. The adjuncts were 
legitimate. I wasted no indignation about the pes- 
tiferous outcry which swept through the porch on 
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Dinner in the country !—a regular country dinner) 


| has mistaken 


self for the loss with some modest expressions of 





































































h I couldn’t 
help thinking that the three men who came out of 
a field to welcome us, were able bodied, and with- 
out the appearance of having been deprived of any 
of the organs of sense, 

I needn’t now add words of satire or indignation, 
but I may hope that any farmer who reads this, 
whose house is hidden in a barn yard, will put on 
his thinking cap. W. 2..C. 


invited to sit. althouge 


which we were 
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Right Reading for Farmers. 


Suceessful farming in Ohio has hitherto been, to 
great extent, empirical, and must continue so, at 
least for a time. We have not tested the soil and 
climate long enough to mature a system for our- 
selves. 


at 


And the books on farming heretofore of- 
fered us as guides, are chiefly compilations from 
European, and especially English works, which, 
except so far as they teach the elements of vegeta- 
ble and animal physiology, are often worse than 
useless, in recommending crops that will not suc- 
ceed in our climate, and modes of culture that will 
not pay. And the articles on farming in our non- 
agricultural papers are, if possible, even worse; be- 
ing usually the crude experiments and dogmas of 
ignorant pretenders, or a rehash of exploded theo- 
ries, taken from European compilations. Yet our 
farmers have been charged with neglect, for not 
purchasing and reading these pseudo oracles on ag- 
riculture. 

When a book on law, or medicine, or mechanics, 
is not purchased and read by lawyers, doctors or 
mechanics, it is usually supposed ‘that the writer 
his vocation, and made a failure.— 
This view of their case does not seem to have pre- 
sented itself as applicable to the compilers and 
venders of these books ; possibly, because farmers 
may be considered less intelligent than the classes 
above named. Still, I believe that if they were up 
even to the standard in useful agricultural knowl- 
edge of those they seek to instruct, their works, 
from the very novelty of the thing, would find a 
ready sale and many diligent readers. The sue- 
cesstul farmers of Ohio are not found among the 
followers of these blind guides, but are those who, 
in early life, and frequently as tenants and labor- 
ers on large and well managed farms, have learned 
from skillful and experienced farmers and from the 
best agricultural papers of the day, the processes 
and economies really useful and valuable in our 
climate and circumstances ; so that, while acquiring 
the means to purchase a farm, they also learn to 
farm successfully. And a proof that agricultural 
knowledge, as adapted to our circumstances, is ea- 
gerly sought after by our farmers, is found in the 
wide circulation of agricultural papers, 
(among which may be ranked the Ohio Farmer 
and the Ohio Cultivator,) which are so conducted 
as to keep their readers up to the latest successful 
experiments and modes of 
not hesitate to expose the 


our best 





and which do 
inefficiency of such the- 
ories and practices, from whatever source they 
may come, as are . 


farming 


themselves or 
unsuited’ to our climate and circumstances.—Gen. 
Wortuineton’s Report. 


either wrong in 























HORTICULTURAL. 


Notes on Strawberries. 


The present seas has been on the wh le a Tay - 
' 
able one rstrawberries, although the cr vus some 
What shorts by the drought; and having tested 


twenty or more varieties at the Columbus Nursery, we 


give the following as the results of our observations. 
pao ; 
he soil is a good strong loam, inclining to clay, not 


as deeply worked as it should be, and the plants were 


allowed to stand too thickly for the best production of 
fruit; but as all the varieties were treated alike, the 
opportunity for comparing them was good. (Those 


with the letter s after the name are staminate varieties, | 


or what are commonly called hermaphrodite—all others 
pistullat 

Larg Ear y Scarlet, s.—This old variety has fully 
maintained 
valuable 


table fruit ; as an impregnator of pistillate 


varieties, as well as for its own productiveness. The} 


air size, fine color and sprightly flavor— 


a cood market variety. 


Hove y’s Seed 


well on our soil as vet—owing to the lack of deep cul- 


y—This popular variety has not done 


ture, or some other cause—and we should have set it 
down as an unprofitable variety for this climate, if 
some of our neighbors had not succeeded finely with 
it. At Cincinnati also it has borne the palm for the 
past two or three years, even in competition with 
Longworth’s and McAvoy’s fine seedlings. We are 
convinced that this variety will not bear hard fare as 
well as many others, but with proper soil and culture 
the fruit is remarkably large and handsome, securing 
for it the prizes at most exhibitions, and the largest 
price in market. In flavor it is not equal to the next 
following and some other varieties. 

Burr’s New Pine—This variety originated in Co- 
lumbus about ten years ago, and has been very widely 
disseminated. It is every where commended as a 
hardy and vigorous grower, highly productive, and the 
fruit of the very finest flavor, though inferior in size 
and color to Hovey’s Seedling. It is also quite early, 
and continues longer in bearing than many others.— 
For private gardens, this is one of the very best kinds, 
but its pale color and juiciness render it less adapted 
for market than some others. 

Ohio Mammoth, s, (Burr’s)—This variety we have 
concluded to reject as unworthy of culture, though it 
is more extensively grown around Columbus than any 
other variety. With the best of soil and culture, this 
fruit is remarkably large and fine, rivaling Hovey’s in 
size and flavor; but it is a poor bearer—only a small 


ts reputation as an early, good and profi-| 
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| ! tl rries attaining fair size ; and for mar- 
keting, the color is so pale and dull, that the fruit has 
to be sold at a less price than other varieties. 

Iowa. s. ( Washington of Cincinnati)—This is said 


to be a native of the Western prairies. It is a very 
early and productive variety, and much grown for the 
Cincinnati market, although its pale color and tender 
flesh render it less suited for marketing than the Early 
Searlet and some others. With us it has not proved 
as productive as eprest nted elsewhere. 
Wc Avoy’s Superior—We do not think this var ely 
W long retain the popularity it has acquired, though 
-experience may improve our opinion it— 
The plant is a strong grower, and with proper culture 
he fruit is verv larve, abundant, and of fine flavor ; 


but it is unsuited for a market fruit, owing to its dull 
r and tender flesh, and so many of the berries are 
rm, that their appearance in a 
ive than many other kinds 

of inferior size. We notice too that these objt ctions 
|against this fruit are beginning to be openly express¢ d 


among the horticulturists of Cincinnati, in spite of the 


presence of the Czar, (Nicholas,) and in a very severe 


contest for prizes, at the late exhibition of the Horti- 


cultural Society, this barely came off second best. 
| DLonagworth’s Prolific, s.—This variety has done very 


well with us, though we are not prepared to endorse 


| 

‘anata value than all the other seedlings ever raised.” 
£ 

| As a market fruit, it is certainly superior to the 
| Mc Avov 


| ductive, fruit stems very large and long, berries large, 


The plant is a vigorous grower, highly pro- 


| " 
round and of good color and flavor, but rather tender 


| for carriage, and many of them defective in shape. If 


| this variety proves good as an impregnator, of w hich 
| we have some doubt, it will add much to its value. 

| Walker’s Seedling, s.—This is a new variety from 
| Massachusetts, and as a market variety especially we 
j think highly of it. 


| productive ; fruit of fair size, deep (dark) color, and 


is of vi 2¢ , P rs 
t is of vigorous growth, hardy and 


| very firm flesh—suited for transportation to a distance, 
as is now often done by railroad, etc. 

Moyamensing—A Philadelphia Seedling, and one of 
the most promising varieties we have, especially for 
market and for confectioners, etc.—owing mainly to 
the exceeding beauty of the fruit, which is of a deep 
and brilliant scarlet color, handsome conical form, and 
good size. The plants too are quite vigorous, hardy 
and productive. 

Genesee, 8.—A seedling raised by Ellwanger & Bar- 
ry; Rochester, N. Y. 
| profitable variety, well suited for extensive market 


culture ; the easiest to 





Another very beautiful and 


gather from the vines and pick 
| from the stems, of any kind within our knowledge— 
the fruit stalks being large and tall, and the ber- 
ries having a neck from which the calyx separates very 
jeasily. The plants are good growers, and produce 
well. The fruit is of fair size and very handsome, of a 
remarkable shiny scarlet, appearing as if varnished. 
Monroe Scarlet-—Another of E. & B’s seedlings, and 








the statement of Mr. L., that this “ will be found of 
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distinguished for tiveness as well as excel- 


Mr. Pardee, in his book on St 


this variety 


r its produc 


lence of quality. raw- 
berry Culture, has with him 


We 


seventy ripe berries of good size, the largest measuring 


says ‘unl- 


formly surpassed all oth have counted over 


TS. 


over four inches in circumference, at one time, 


The plant is vig- 
and firm flesh, fair 
first rate Good for 


ona 
single plant Jess than a year old.” 
} 


orous and hardy, fruit of good size 


color and flavor, but not quite 
market. 
Orange Prolific—Another of E. & B’s varieties, and 


like the preceding, an immense bearer; fruit of fair 
size, handsome color and good flavor, ripening a week 
later than most other varieties, hence valuable for pro- 
longing the season. 

Crimson Cone—Another very beautiful and excellent 
variety from the same source. Fruit of beautiful color 


and form, flesh firm and good, a desirable variety, bi 
less productive than the preceding. 

E. §& B’s No. 1 or Barry’s Extra—Our bed of this 
variety has not done very well, perhaps from want of 


of 
May judge 


sufficient impregnation. The plants are strong 
growth, fruit good size and fair quality. 
better of it next year. 

Climax Scarlet—This is a beautiful variety, but we 
think inferior to Genesee, Moyamensing and 


others, hence we shall reject it. 


several 


Unique Scarlet-—Similar in many respects to the 
last, and we shall also discontinue its culture. 

Jenny’s Seedling—Valuable as a profuse bearer and 
late variety ; the berries are of medium size, roundish, 
fair color, rather deficient in flavor, plants hardy and 
profuse runners. 

Hudson of Cincinnati—The kind sent to us for this 
variety, from a Syracuse Nursery, proves some other 
variety, not known to us, and not deemed valuable. 

Dundee—This variety proves identical with Early 
Scarlet 
Duce 
the 
plants, 


de Brabant,s —A French variety ; like 


foreign kinds seems deficient in hardiness of 


most 
of 
but the fruit is of large size, ripens very early, 
and is the most promising of half a dozen foreign 
kinds we have tested. 

Merville, s.—Another French variety. 
fruit small, but a profuse bearer. 
our hot sun. 


Plants and 
Not able to endure 


La Reine, and British Queen, s.—Two popular Eu- 
ropean varieties ; not sufficiently hardy for our cli- 
mate. 

Bicton Pine, or Belle Blanch, s.—Desirable for am- 


ateur culture, on account of its color, which is white 


with a pink blush. Fruit of good size and fair quality 
but plants rather tender, like all the foreign varieties. 
M. B. B. 

Note.—The above valuable and critical observations 
by Mr. Batenam, seem most applicable to persons who 
cultivate this fruit largely for market, while a majority 
of our readers will only cultivate for their own use.— 
To such the argument of firm flesh for transportation, 


and fancy color, for those who eat berries with their 
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vill not be « hy | Father SertnGER 

iid us a funny story, which illustrates how some peo- 
ple buy fruit. When he first sent some of his choice 
fair apples to Zanesville to sell,a woman came along 
and asked his man how he sold those apples. “25 
cents a bushel.” “25 cents!” exclaimed the woman, 
“why I can get red ones for that price, up there !’—Ep. 

cml 

Prantinc Srrawserries.—Skillful gardeners can 
transplant strawberries at any season of the year, 
when the ground is not frozen, but if done during the 
summer months, in this climate, much care and labor 
is requisite in watering and shading or mulching the 
plants ; so that few persons of any experience in the 
business will choose to undertake it at this season.— 
In the month of September, or as soon as the heat and 
drought of summer are over, and the ground is well 
moistened with rain, is the best time for planting ; 
and this will allow the plants to become well rooted, so 
that by covering them slightly for the winter, they 
will bear a moderate crop of fruit the next spring.— 
If the planting is not done in September or October, 
it had better be deferred till spring. Spring planting 
is the easiest and safest of all, but of course it in- 


volves a year’s delay before any fruit of consequence 


can be realized. B. 


Fruit Prosrects.—There is promise of a fair crop 


of apples in Central Ohio. Common sour cherries are 


also pretty abundant. Very few plums and pears ; 


no peaches or large kinds of cherries ; plenty of cur- 
rants and gooseberries, few raspberries and blackber- 
ries ; moderate crop of Catawba grapes, Isabella vines 
mostly killed by the winter. B. 


Curcutio Remepy-—Correction.—In our article on 


the Curculio in last number, we did 
rectly the remark of the Horticulturist as to the reason 
why the had Mr. 
Mathews’ The reason given is, “ probably 


because it is a secret remedy.” We had not the Hor- 


not quote cor- 


committees made no report on 


remedy. 


ticulturist at hand when we wrote that article, but 
thought we remembered the language. This correc- 
tion does not affect the rest of the article. We do 


not ask the committees to disclose 


remedy itself, 


the 
but to perform the duty for which they were appoint- 


their experi- 
ments with the remedy, and state whether they think 


ed, to wit, make known the result of 


it possesses the merit whic h its 


author claims for it. 


M. B. B. 


onde 
Hocxine County.—One of the best balanced Pre- 
mium Lists, for its size, that we have seen this year, 
ttle Such a judicious ar- 


rangement of Agricultural Books, Papers and Cash, is 


comes from ] Hocking. 


seldom put forth. The Ohio Cultivator is getting to 


be an institution down in the Hocking Valley. 


Kentucky.—We learn by a recent letter from 
Robt. W. Scott, Esq., of Frankfort, Secretary of the 
Ky. State Ag. Society, that a severe drouth is seri- 


ously affecting the crops in that region, especially 
oats, hemp and grass. 
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tiarmess Reuick’s Saie of Short-horns. 


This sale was held on the 19th of June, and the 


following is the list of thorough-breds sold; A. L. 
Perrill, Auctioneer. 
BULLS. 

Imp. Thornberry, Kirkpatrick & Co., Fay- 
eb | eee eee Te Te ee ee 31,000 | the 
Sirloin, Jacob Pierce, Clark ee ee 400 
Darby Favorite, ~m Lautus...... or 17 
Prime, Mr. Cunningham of Va ......... 175 
Grey Bull, A Seymour............-00. 160 
George, William S. Williems....... 2. 
COWS AND HEIFERS. 
Lady, R. G. Corwin, Lebanon............ 9130 
Charlotte 2d, P. Melendy, Mt. Healthy..... 125) 
Alice, R. G. Corwin, Lebanon............ 385 
Calm 2d, W m. M. Anderson, Chillic thee <a. BR 
suet Geo. Wolf, Coshocton Co......... d00 
Calm 3d, S. C. McMaster. Lhe Rab oe ewes Oe 


Blythe 3d, Dre od ol lea eae, Cae 
Calm 4th, N. J. Turne y; Ci ire ie ville 320} 
Maria, Capt. J. R. Stanhope, Ashtabula 
Short-horn Red, P. Melendy.... 
Agatha, A. L. Perrill, 


Co. 32 
Sssalciat ards We 


Pickaway Co....... 9 10 | 





Twin Red Rose, R. G. Corwin............ 170 
Lady Paley 3d, A. Renick.... . ..+..ee- : ied 
Charlotte 5th, Josiah Renick..............- 0} 





TWhernptte §. RINWGRE. occiccs<oos ceeses es 

BRE OOSRN WRIICK osc scecscae cécerccees GO 
Re OMENS 66 is 5s 0.c sa sesecccaesas BLOI 
Deep Brisket, J. O’B. Renick, Columbus ... 240) 


Several grade cows and heifers were sold, at] 
from $60 to S150. S. 
cibitabahic P | 
Harr Or ror Horses.—Immense fortunes | 
have been realized in the manufacture of Hair Oil) 
for the Lords and Ladys of creation. But here is} 
a recipe for the manufacture of hair o7l, said to be 
successful in promoting the growth of horse hair— 
rendering it pliable and glossy. We give the tech- 
nical formule of the prescription : 
R.—Take 
Brushus et curricomus....ad-libitum. 
Elbow greesus ..........quantum suff. 
Blanketisus............ -firstratus. 
Rieblas .. kc cece sods + eee WATMES. 
Fodderus..never say diet-us, but meal us et 
oatus. 
PERGPCIS. 65 sons . non compromisus. 
The effect of the above is truly wonderful. 
It results in— 
Coatus shinitus. 
Apetitus, wolfitus. 
Muscularitus, two-forty-itus. 
Horse Latinus. 
We don’t know how Dr. Dapp came to perpetrate 


the above, without it was to be revenged on us for 
making fun of his Latin, which we 


But they can both understand and 


e assured him horses 
did not understand. 
appreciate this recipe, and since we have just invested 
124 cents in a new palm leaf, the Dr. can have our 
old tile.-—Epb. 
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More are drowned in the wine cup than in the 


jit necessary to go off 


hardly a 
steamboat 


writ 


horse das} 
| Rive 
loomed up in the blue distance, my heart danced to the 
|melody of Home, 
P == | prepared 


country 


|and respect, whether 
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Dome Miscellany. 


CuLtivaToR Mary was almost worn out with her 


jincessant toil at the opening of this season, and found 


ruralizing to her old home near 


sea shore this Summer. She left us a week ago, 


} 
ble 


vad to Cleveland, 
She 


to walk about,—by railr: 
Buffalo, Boston, ete 
*“ As soon 


oat started, I gained strength in soul and body every 


to railroad to 


es to us on her arrival home : as the 


jhour ; all weak, helpless feelings were gone, save a 
little weariness the last half day ; but when the iron 


red upon the track leading over Charles 


r, and the masts of the ships and old Bunker Hill 


Sweet Home!” Let our readers be 


for some pretty sketches from the Yankee 


this Summer, for our CuLttivator Mary 


;,| knows how to pen them, and she will too. 


(<> This article by Mrs. Barenam is like solid gold. 


Read it until you can understand all its import, and 
appreciate all its truth. 
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ial Respect — Suggestions to Young 
Mothers. 


Fil 





No one can fail to admire an exhibition of filial love 
shown by child or adult, and the 
disrespect and neglect manifested by ‘* Young Amer- 
ica” toward parents, is one of the most sorrowful and 
What is the cause 
and what the remedy, are questions which should 


alarming of the signs of the times. 


| claim the earnest consideration of every parent, and 


especially of every mother; for if we mistake not, 


there is less of reverence, if not of love, toward moth- 
ers than fathers. One of the causes, and the one we 
wish now to speak of, is found in the mothers them- 
selves, 

If we look around us at the mothers who have 
reached or have passed the meridian of life, we often 
find them broken down by severe labor, sickly, ner- 
vous and fretful, with no soul or mind for any thing 
beyond household matters and neighborhood gossip. 
Such is not our ideal of woman at that age—noble, 
intellectual, genial, a well developed mind and heart, 
in a sound body ; such mothers we involuntarily esteem 
as wellas love, and no children trained by such a 
mother, we venture to say, would speak of her with 
the insulting epithet of “ old woman.” 

The causes of this too early decay of mothers, and 
neglect from children, lie, we think, far back—com- 
mencing in the anxious, over burdened young mother. 
We understand your position, sisters ; you love your 
husbands, and you feel that their interests 
also ; 


are yours 
you are anxious to help economise as far as 
possible, and at the same time desirous of gratifying 
your husband’s fastidious tastes ; so you hire no help, 


for you really cannot afford it, yet the house must be 





ocean. 


the perfection of neatness, the table must be abund- 
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nily if not daintily spread, the babe must be c ired 
for, and as well dressed too as any of your neighbors’ 


children, and in fact you know you are as healthy and 
as smart as your acquaintances, and many of them do 
all this, and so you will. 

Soon there is another child, and then another, and 
still you strain every nerve to do all the work without 


help. You have no time for reading or for rest ; you 


forget the future, and do not ask what will be the end 


of all this. Your husband too admires your industry, 
and forgets that the time will come when he lays 
aside most of his active labors, that he wil! want that 
in you he cannot find—an intelligent companion. You 
forget that you will soon be distanced by your chil- 
dren in the acquisition of knowledge, and they will be 
sure soon to make the sad discovery that Mother és 
more ignorant than they ; and with this discovery gen- 
erally comes the loss of respect for her judgment and 
opinions. 

But however important all this may be, you will 
urge that you cannot neglect present duties, or add to 
your present labors, to improve your mind. Perhaps 
you cannot, yet talk it over with your husband, and do 
the best you can. Perhaps money cannot be more 


wisely spent than in paying hired help, or perhaps you 


can omit some sewing that is not strictly needed, such 
as bed quilts or embroidery, or more clothing might be 
purchased ready made. 

Women seldom rest, except for a few hours at 
night, yet they need it, and should take pains to se- 
cure it. Jt is not wasting time to rock and read, with- 
out the knitting. Your husband would think it hard 
to work so steadily at all hours, and in consequence of 
their hours of rest, men do not often grow old so fast 
as women. The frailest sex work the most inces- 
santly, and the work is more arduous when there are 
but one or two little ones, than when the family be- 
comes larger, and some are 6ld enough to assist the 
mother. 

If you do not love reading, still practice it till you 
do love it, and you will soon become interested. In 


addition to the Bible, which we hope no mother will! 


neglect, let valuable books be read when they can be, 
but for those who have as little time as the housewife. 


newspapers and magazines must form the staple read-| 


ing, as the short articles and items are well adapted 
to the spare moments that can be snatched here and 
there. Keep yourself thoroughly informed on all the 
news and topics of the day. The agricultural paper 
is by no means enough ; let there be those of a re- 
ligious, literary and miscellaneous character—they are 
an excellent investment, both for children and pa- 
rents. 

Woman must be intelligent, if she would win both 
respect and love from husband and children. She 
must constantly improve, if she would be what she 
should be ; by no means considering education fin- 
ished when she becomes married. She must nurture 
her physical powers also. It is an actof injustice, not 
only to ourselves but to those around us, when we 
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vertask and cripple our physical energies in early life 
at the expense olf later years. 

She must train her children aright—nip disrespect 
in the bud. Teach them its enormity ; punish, if ne- 
| cessary, and at all events insist upon right action, and 
cultivate right thoughts, and at the same time render 
herself worthy of the love and honor that she seeks to 
win. 

The father, too, if he would see his children treat 
their mother with respect, should himself be scrupu- 
lous on every occasion to treat her with perfect re- 
spect, as well as love and tenderness. If this be lack- 
ing, every thing else is too often in vain. J. c. B. 
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Tilting with Sharp Sticks. 





Attention, Fairy Light Guard! There they come— 

the long eared cavalry—charging right up to the rear 
of our goodly battalion. Steady! don’t let the bray- 
ing of the animals frighten you, while the Cot. rides 
around and lets off his carbine among them. But 
first let’s hear what they have to say. Son Tucker, 
of the Country Gentleman, opens a little sarment on 
this wise : 

“Tf we should be told that in some obscure part of 
the world, the women were in the practice of riding 
race-horses at the top of their speed, for the amuse- 
ment of the men, we should very naturally conclude 
| that they were a class of savage amazons, or that the 
public morals were at an extremely low ebb, or likely 
to become so. 


“But if we should find that this practice was en- 
couraged and adopted by a nation claiming to be the 
most civilized in the world, and also under the auspices 
of County and State organizations, having so worthy 
and excellent an object in view as the promotion and 
improvement of agriculture, it would perhaps strike us 
that civilization and refinement had got singularly 
wrong end foremost. * * * * No young lady 
can thus make a public exhibition of herself, even 
while riding at a moderate and dignified pace, without 
such thoughts running through her mind as these :-— 

\‘ What a beautiful figure I cut! How elegantly I 
ride! Iam avery pretty and graceful Jady! I hope 
the men all admire me !’” 

Very good preaching for a College boy ; let us put 
it in a little different shape, or as the lawyers say, 
change the venue : 

If we should be told that in some obscure part of 
the world the women were in the practice of punching 
holes in their ears, and hitching in all manner of 
pieces of tin, bones, clam-shells, pewter, bells, stars, 
links of chain, wisps of hair, Jumps of stone-coal, and 
other like finery “too tedious to mention,” and also 
that they made their rude blankets “ stick out ” with 
hoops stolen from molasses hogsheads,—supplied other 
real or fancied deficiencies, and invented new beauties 
with wads of cotton, sticks, reeds, rushes, chalk, car- 
mine, ochre, ete., and then finished this ingenious 
counterfeit by a sea of zephyry fabric, billowing from 
base to apex with flounces and flummery, capped with 
a neat wisp of straw or paper, hung around with imi- 
tations of oats, hay, millet, beans, peas, pinks, johnny- 

jump-ups, cherries, tomatoes, cucumbers, and many 
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etable dainties—all this and a hundred other 
bedevilments, which such rude children of the forest 


+ 


can invent bu 


this ior 


our modesty forbids us to describe,—all 


the the men,—we should con- 


imusement of 


lass of savage amazons, or that 


clude that they 


were ac 


the public morals were at an extremely low ebb, sure 


enough ! 

But if we should find that this practice was encour- 
aged and adopted by a nation claiming to be the most 
civilized in the world, it would perhaps strike us that | 
civilization and refinement had got singularly wr ne | 
end fore! f not wrong end uppermost. No young | 
lady can thus make a public exhibition of herself, (es- | 


ing up Broadway on the fashionable 


° ay . 
pecially in 
irl 


side, W 1 


ut such thoughts running through her 
these :—— What a beautiful figure I cut! 
! How I I hope 
the men all admire me !” 


they do; 


mind as 


How elegantly I slide stick out! 


Of cours: if they did not there would be a 
Why my 


dear virgin editor, the ladies must be admired by the 


powerful sight of labor lost in the fixing up. 


men, or thev will spoil, sure. We men, feel it a} 
bounden duty to admire them. We do admire them 
“with all their faults we love them still,” and can find 


a ready excuse for every bit of precious deceit upon 
their dear bodies ; and then we expect to be admired 
and loved in return, 
ing we have quite as many weaknesses of our own to 
ask pard 


Son Tucker pro 


n ior. 
edeth ; 


“ The reports of committees have shown that “ per- 
sonal beauty ’ has in some cases a large share in se- 
curing pr zes. Personal beauty for woman is no part 
of that great civilizing agent, Christianity, and is not 


once even alluded to throughout the New Testament.” 


Ah ye Ss, pe 


ing many other prizes to women, and we never thought 


rsonal beauty has a large share in secur- 


a woman ought to feel bad because she happened to 


be good looking. Itis only the misfortune, not the 
fault, of the young Country Gentleman, that he is not 
Perhaps if he was, he would be more 
We shall not believe that Christianity 


handsome. 
charitable. 
enjoins the duty of being pig-eyed, pug-nosed, hang- 


dog looking, crooked spined, bandy legged men « 


r 
women. If it does, our Fairy Light Guard and their 
worthy Chief are in a sad case, for we are a good look- 
ing people. 

After speaking of the “depraved taste 
at the Ohio State Fair, the preacher says that 


” exhibited 


«“ A similar exhibition took place at Elmira, [the 
place of the last N. Y. State Fair, the sad result of 
which was that] one or two of the prominent ladies in 
question, from the exposure and intense excitement of 
the occasion, were attacked immediately with sick- 
ness, which in a short time brought them to their 
graves.” 

In a horn, it did! Soon after this mournful story 
was started by our teachers of higher morality, the 
lady in question happened to be in town, shopping, 
and had the further presumption to declare that she 


was not dead and buried, according to popular report. 


as no doubt we are, notwithstand- | 
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He proceedeth again : 
“We them by 
minds above the love of gewgaws.” 


want to Improve 


Go in, son Tucker! thou hast a promising fiel 


fore thee for such missionary enterprise ; may thy faith 
The labors of 
Many other 


saith, the which we cannot repeat here, 


be equal to the greatness of the work. 
Hercules were but child’s play to thine ! 
such tl 


hinges he 


‘only showing these as s 


pecimens The others may 


e judged of by the company they keep 


But our virgin editor aforesaid, hath a worthy lieu- 


tenant in the person of 


a wondrcus proper lady editor 
f St. L 


uis, Who copies all he says on the subject with 


} ‘ . , 
lan introductory remark as follows: 

| “There is to be a great Agricultural Fair near this 
city this Fall, and we hope it will not be disgraced by 
jany of the shameful shows that have been exhibited 
jon like occasions in other places ; such as feats per- 
formed by lady riders, whose main object is to attract 
attention and to be admired by a great crowd of men. 
| Such women have lost their modesty.” 

| r . . 1 . . 

Chis is very charitable, and quite complimentary to 
| 


many of our wives and daughters, and a majority of 


.jour intelligent rural population, who always throng 


labout the horse rings, and if not told to the contrary, 


look 


upon, or be a lady equestrian, than it was to admire 


would never dream that it was less modest to 


the sleek * gentlemen horses” and short-horns, there 
exhibited as a hint towards the importance of “ per- 
sonal beauty ” in the antecedents of high priced stock. 
We hope no one will entertain a suspicion that this 
ancient lady editor of St. Louis has lost her modesty, 
—at least in making wholesale charges against her 
sex,—for we doubt whether she had any of that valu- 
able commodity of this kind to lose. 

There, Ladies of the Fairy Light Guard, that is all 
we have to say to this Barcelona cavalry at present, 
and on a second thought we’ll not shoot, but sling our 
carbine again, while our commissary gives their ani- 
mals a bait of thistles, after which they may go about 
their business ; and when they fee] an inward call to 
charge upon us again, they will find the old Chief with 
his boots and spurs on. This is a great country be- 
sides being large and extensive, and those who do not 
want to see the equestrian exercises, can always find 
plenty of room elsewhere at that particular time. 





A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY! 
PROFITABLE AND HONORABLE EMPLOY- 


MENT !!—The subscriber is desirous of having an agent in 
each county and town of the Union. A capital of from $5 to $10 
only will be required, and anything like an efficient, energetic man 

an make from three to five dollars per day; some of the Agents 
are realizing twice that sum. Every information will be given by 
addressing, witha stamp to pay return letter, 

WM. A. KINSLER, 
Box 1228 Philadelphia, Pa., Post Office 


E etpaind SEED.—WE ARE NOW PREPARED 
to furnish the following sorts, which have given such genera! 
satisfaction for past years 


July 1 








Skirving’s Improved Ruta Baga.............. 50 ets. per Ib 
DUE Os cvcsns acues cias.ceceseeess see “ 
Large White Flat or Globe......... ...+.... 50 45 
Large White Norfolk.............. accor & = 
Ey SPE OUD acs ccwtesdeccedecqentee Bm a 
Yellow Aberdeen.. Sasindeven debe nyeees _ vis 
Yellow Stone.. eee. “ 


and at reduced rates in large quantities 
JAMES M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John street, New York. 





July 1-3tt 
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REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES. | MOFFITT’S PATENT 
‘ ‘ ry’ ’ 
Crain Thresher and Separator. 


Mowing Machine, is the only successful Combined Macl 





























: which ha ever been off red tothe Fs y lis rare 
1alities are rapid eing known and a} i Machine of 
the kind has ever received such unbounded applause f1 all sec- 
| tions. 
| 
| | 
10,000 
} Made and sold in the United States within three years past. | 
6.000 
| Manufactured the past season 
Pee | 
128 
First Premiums awarded since 1852 | 
‘ | 
| 23 | 
| Patents secured to J. H. Manny. Also the Grand First Class Sil- 
ver Medal for best Reaper and Mower at the Paris World's Fair, | 
1855 i 
PRICE OF MACHINES AT CLEVELAND | 
Combined Machine, with Common Fingers...... - . O13 
Combined Machine, with Malleable Fingers ... és - 135 
| Single Mower, with Common Fingers ‘ , 115 
Single Mower, with M: e Fing 120 ‘7 
| Ingle w » With Ma 1 INMOTS 2. wcceces esece Le ro S ’ ran AL mm . 
| Stoke Cate Wael antes ey * aa | HIS CUT bs EB P RESENTS S MY EIGHT HORSE 
This t or castor wheel is, we think, the eatest and most Separator, 1852. From its first intr duction to 
, 22 2 ee the present tin t taken t { t Preminr F he Ohic 
| actical i ovement which has of late been a ed to the Ma-| q&.¥' awosge - — ~ ai the 4 
; ne, for both man and team, and needs o to seen to be ad- State Fairs, he Wo s Exhibition, at N. ¥.1853,and in Eng 
| mired arties orde Machines should be par ‘lar to say| Vere! has received the highest commendations of the Press, 
and a he icultu t 
] whether it should t . In case no mention is made of it, we], . 7 
' it s ’ IvE Ap te ved Pater enarator wae intradne 
| shall send the Mach , with other improvement it $120 1) ast season. and v hey In ia ent Separator was introduced 
| D scriptive Circulars ca e had upon applicat hy r oth- | ong son, and _ _ St sa or ry resu S, In every re- 
} erwise. containing prices, terms, &e. Orders i be sent|.‘ {™ ee eee : , Wy. ' improve- 
| in early as possi is they wi filled in the order they are re- ¥ : ‘ : es use of 
| I 2 Side-we troduced ‘ @ ¢ and al 
ceived. and aiso 
4 Warrantee is given with each Machine ie ee ee ee vo parator ; 
Manufactured for Ohio by DEWITT & HOWELL, peat geet g age tee ee ter, has but four 
June 1-2mt ( ind, O | = S ( rable tl nany other 
Th: S clean perfect ady for 


market 


CLEVELAND WOOL DEPOT. 
(THERE IS NO LONGER A QUESTION OR| FOUR HORSE TIURESHER AND SEPARATOR. 
doubt in the minds of those who are bestJacqu ted with the T 4 Fa *s Ow Ma hos 


advantages the Cleveland Wool Depot offers for the sale of woo!ls 




















| of its importa ind practicability This Machine aes ed f Farmers’ own use. It threshes 
| Located, as it is, at the outlet of the great wool-growir and cleans the grain, ¢ t at once. 
del of easy access to woo wers and merchants, an thin | PD my = , “ 
| 24 hours ride of the most distant manufactories of New En an , we MIUM OHIO HORSE POWER. 
| possesses great advantages. This i rs¢ Power is decidedly a superior Horse Power in every 
Manufacturers (except those who are engaged as specu articular, being VERY STRONG, LIGH ,UNNING AND DURABLE. It 
| Wools) speak in the highest terms of this system, and the many | “5 ‘#4en several Premiums as a First Class “Powe r for general 
satisfact letters we have received from our wool-growing | PUPPOSeS 
friends, have stimulated us to increase our efforts to make this | ‘ . > PT) > t : Dp , 7 — 
house what it should be—a safe and reliable channe!) for the ss \. B. CRAWFORD S PATENT IMPROVED CLOVER 
of their Wool. It has surmounted all the difficulties and opposi HULLER. 
tion that could well be brought against any enterprise by aclassof| Patented 1850, which mt S cedes his of 1844, being a self- 
spec ators pposed to it, and it now has more and stronger reeom- | feeder, and much supe ’ othe ‘ ects ‘ = : 
mendations than ever. We have spared no pains or expense in These wishine % ; Mac} 
making ample arrangements for all who may wish to avail them- |. 7,/°5°, W'SHing to purchase Machines please send your orders 
} selves of the advantages arising from this manner of grading and|)"' , Al my Machines are'w tnted the best, and made of the 
selling Wools : est nateria A f | on Ba joxes 


Merchants and wool-growers, who wish to realize on their | ro dress the undersigned at Piqua, Miami County, Ohio 
Wools, on delivery at our depot, can be accommodated with liberal or. 15 4mt JOHN R. MOFFITT. 
advances. If desired, sacks will be sent, as heretofore, to those | 
wishing to send us their Wool, and Wool Twine for tying up| MOWING MACHINES. 
fleeces will be furnished at from 13 to 20 cts. per Ib . , . , 

When several in one neighborhood wish a to forward sacks - WE AR E NOW READY TO SU PPL Y MOW- 
twine, we prefer sending to one address. Our customers in Illi- | ers to those who wis ar ible machine—one that has 
nois and the Western States will find, that ordering sacks from us | 


been thoroughly tested, and has proved une 

















: I i unequivocally superior to 

will save them much trouble, and insure the safe arrival of the | every other. 

Wool here, as our sacks are all numbered, and stamped “ Cleve- | With the conditions of our warrantee, every practical farmer 

land Woo! Depot,” and after being filled by consignors, will require | will see the folly of experimenting with new machines. 
| no other marks | We warrant our M rt sat wction and to be superior to 
| We hope for a liberal patronage. Our prices are low for hand- | any other, the purchaser bene the jud 
| ling and selling, and we promise our employers, that our undivided If a machine does not give satisf yn. immediate notice must 

attention shall be devoted to their interest. be given. “MIN TURN & CO.. 
| Very respectfully, | May 1-2mt Urbana, Ohio 
| May 15-3mt GOODALE & CO 

“i la r , yO rT 
Sires BERRY PLANTS.—STRAWBERRIES BUSH MESSENGER. 
Y r » sen Mar anc ; ’ To TOPE ur . = ” - 
| -" be transplanted at any Gm between March 1 Septem USH MESSENGER WAS RAISED IN KEN- 
> have every variety for sale ; will put them up so that they al nis OE H: i as sin ) ‘ 
may be ely transported to any point. tase 1 talks Wo: pace Sem as a stock horse the 
| My price is for Longworth’s Prolific, $2 per 100: other v ties, | asa, Mrteen years, Standing most of the time at Augusta, the 
| including all the other Cincinnati Seedlings, $1 per 100. No orders * any wen he tages i = J \great many of his colts have been 
| taken for less than 100 plants Se eee ew York, where they sell readily at bie 
. - . es, be ge generally k w est as owe 1 

| Every person having ground sufficient to plant the Strawberry, |‘, aad eae Fars he Ae “The . as unusually good 
| should do so ; it is a never-failing fru eir v he Hon. John Hubb: yard 


a tter says of him—**He possesses the 


t at 
J. M. M’CULLOUGH, ~s 








May 15-4t 162 Main street, Cincinnati re ~ nt cathe i -t oh hs } the points and « qualities peculiar 
’ 2 - He it breed in a degre Ww $s never been surpassed eve 
j r ‘ rUY NITY +r r ry 'D , , 1¢ has perhaps done n t sustain the utation the 
| ( WASCO LAKE NURSERY, AUBURN, N. Y.—| mous imoorted Mocsennne | ny ere oa 

_ c . : a oat} : t 3 descendants 

The Subscriber, x tiny | removed his Nursery from Waterloo,} Bush is sixteen year ; y white from age. having bee 
| : , } POM! ¢ + De ig Deen 
i N. Y., to Auburn, would be yy to hear from his former friends | a dark dap gray; is sevents is high, and weighs. in ordi- 
| aud customers at the nervhadi-m 64 Please address Collins & Chase, | nary flesh, 1450 Ibs. ; is s : vigorous as a colt, and is be- 
| Auburn, N. Y. : F lieved to be the only Stallion ils Weight that has trotted a mile 
Our grounds are two miles from the city, near the foot of Owas- | in 3 minutes 


co Lake. The Auburn and Kellogsville stage passes our residence! TrErms.—Will stand at the stable of Jas. D. Ladd, at $15 b 
every afternoon, (Sundays excepted.) HENRY COLLINS, |} in advance, for which a 1 ipt 7 ll be give ~¢ Te tel the 

July 1-1tt Auburn, N ¥ money will be refund proves notin foal. Pasture 
: — | will be furnished JAS. D. & WM. H. LADD. 
PINE STOCK FOR SALE.— THOROUG H-| Richmiond, Jetfer May 1-3mt 

4 . ; - 

bred Durham Cattle, pure ouh Sheep, Spanish Sheep, and| — — 
Suffolk and Essex Pigs. JOHN S. GOE OHNSON HOUSE —J. R. SURBRUG, PRO- 
’ 


Tippecanoe, 44 miles east of Brownsville, Fayette Co, Pa. |@9 prietor, Superior street, Cleveland, ¢ 
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MARKETS. 
Onto Cuttivator Orrice, June 28, 1856. 
There is no improvement in the produce market, and we may not 
expect much cha months yet. 
Wheat 


st lively of the 


nee for some It may 
and Corn—as are 
farmer's selling g 
pocket the 
We quote from several quarters 


be as well to 
hold on to such g 


Wool is the m 


ains—say lowest.— 


ods now, and at 
ices we counst 


hardly be hi 


i let it go, and money, it will 


gher. 
Wool.—The rade 

secme t be abul dar 

in. The price stil 


in this article continues brisk, and money 
t for the purchase of the large lots that come 
ranges from 30 to 45 cents.—Massillon News. 


The Wool Sales in this County are 
standt sat tl 
heard ol 
quality 


just commencing. We under- 
rates run a shade higher than last year. We have 
ales ranging from 45 to 36 cents per 1b., according to 
Washington (Pa.) Commonwealta 


We hear of Licking County Wool selling as high es 53 cents.— 
Some of the largest Wool Growers hold theirs higher. We know 
that a good deal of the good Wool is being bought at not more 
than 40c 


CINCINNATI, June 26.—FLour—The market is dull, and super- 
fine is offered at $5 10, without finding buyers. The sales comprise 
300 bbls. choice brands, in jote, at $520. The receipts since yes- 
terday comprise 990 barreis 

Grain—Wheat is dull, millers holding back, and prices are ir- 
reguiar. New Wheat has been offered for $1 to arrive ; 1,400 bu 
fair red sold for 74 Corn 3ic. A sale of 500 bu. Oats at 37c. 
The market is unchanged anddull. Asale of 100 boxes 


Burrer 11446@12%c in firkins. 


In the New York Market we notice but little change, and omit 
quotations. Prices were looking up, at latest reports. 

COLUMBUS, June 28.—Flour has declined to $5. 

Grain—Corn 25c. Wheat 75 to Sic, according to quality. 
18c. Rye 55c 

Sesps—Timothy Seed $2. 

Salt $2 00 

Wool 25 to 40c per Ib 


Oats 
Clover Seed $5. 


-, owing to quality. 





\ J ATER CURE AND MEDICAL INFIRMARY; 

FOR THE RECEPTION AND TREATMENT OF INVALID FEMALES. 
—Terms from seven to ten dollars per week, according to the at- 
tention required. No patient received for a less term than six 
weeks, and payment required invariably in advance, unless re- 
ceived by special agreement. 

Patients suffering from weaknesses and displacements, and 
doubtful in regard to our ability to relieve such complaints, will be 
allowed, if they wish it, a written agreement guaranteeing a rea- 
sonable amount of benefit, before any payment will be expected.— 
Address W. SHEPARD, M.D., 

Feb. 1-6mt Water Cure, Columbus, O 


i E STOCK FOR SALE.—THE SUBSCRI- 
ber has two fine thorough-bred Durham Bulls, one two and 
the other three years old, got by the imported Bull 3d Duke of 
Cambridge, and some fine Durham Cows and Calves, for sale at 
low prices. 

He has also for sale a variety of Jacks and Jennets, of the best 
quality and of different ages. JOHN T. BRASEE, 

May 1-5t* Lancaster, Ohio 


ULTIVATOR. 


VOL. XII. 


BEAUTIFY YOUR GROUNDS. 





a careful perusal of this volume, which will cost but $1 50, 
the purchaser wiil probably find that he has learned what he has 
been all his life wishing to know, and what will be worth to him 
more than ten times its cost.” {Nashville Whig. 

PRACTICAL LANDSCAPE GARDENING, 
BY G. M. KERN, 
Containing > Illustrations and Plans tor laying out Grounds, with 
full Directions for Planting Shade ‘Trees, 


Shrubbery and Flowers 
Third Edition. One voi., 12mo. 

- Mr Kern has produced the right book at 
Putnam’s Magazine. : 

ss His suggestions are in an eminent degree valuable, and his 
ypinions (which are expressed in a clear, concise and lucid diction,) 
easily interpreted by even the most limited conception, fairly as- 
sert his claim to a station in the foremost rank of rural improv- 
ers {New York Horticulturist. 

‘It abounds in useful and tasteful suggestions, and in practical 
instructions.’"—{ Northern Farmer. 

‘It is a very timely and valuable book, * * * 
o the wants ar ‘umstauces of our pet 
~(Ohio Cultivator 


31 50. 
the right moment.”— 


Price 


better adapted 
ple than any other upen 


t d cir 
the subject.” 


BUCHANAN ON GRAPE CULTURE, 
AND 
LONGWORTH ON THE STRAWBERRY. 


Sixth Edition, revised. One vol.,12mo. Cloth, 63 cents 


**We cannot too strongly recommend this little volume to the 
attention of all who have a vine or a strawberry bed.”—{Farin and 
Shop : 

This book embodies the essentia! principles necessary to be 
observed in the successful management of these fruits.”—{ Boston 
Cultivator. —, 

‘We have on two or three occasions said of this little book, 
that ij be st we have ever seen on the subjects of which it 
treats. A man with ordinary judgment cannot fail in grape or 
strawberry culture, if he tries to follow its advice.”’—(Ohio Farmer. 

MOORE, WILSTACH, KEYS & CO.,, 
Publishers, Cincinnati 
M SAXTON & CO., Fulton st., N. ¥ 
LOOK OUT FOR A GOOD 
THRESHING MACHINE! 
This SEASON AND SECURE IT IN TIME.— 
OWENS, LANE & DYER, at their extensive manufacturing 
establishment in Hamilton, Butler Co., O., will be prepared to sup- 
ply a very large demand for the BEST THRESHING MACHINES 
that have ever been manufactured in this country. They manu- 


facture four sizes (one size intended especially for the Farmer's 
own use) of the celebrated 


MOFFITT’S PATENT THRESHER AND SEPARATOR, 
With ail the latest improvements, some of which are important 
and valuable. Last season we were able to supply only a portion 
of the orders which came in after Harvest. Our present facilities 
will enable us to supply a much larger demand, if orders are sent 
in time. This is truly the Premiwn Machine of the Country. It 
took the First Premium at the World’s Fair in New York, (the 
head-quarters of American ingenuity,) at the State Fairs of Ohio 
for the last three years, and at the Ohio and Indiana State Line 
Fair of 1855, and at numerous County Fairs in the West it has beat 
the best Mashines known. 

We are determined to manufacture the best Machines in use.— 
Send your orders and secure the best. 

Descriptive pamphlets with abundant testimonials, list of prices, 
etc., will be furnished to persons desiiing to purchase. Corres- 
pondence promptly attended to. OWENS, LANE & DYER 

eb. 15-3m* 


EMERY’S PATENT HORSE POWERS, 
(THRESHE RS, SEPARATORS, SAWS, &c.— 


The Subscriber is now prepared to contract for the delivery of 
the above celebrated Machines any where in the Western States, 
or at Chicago, as may be desired, on the most favorable terms. 

The workmanship of the Machine is not surpassed by any, and 
for durability and economy, the testimony of thousands in al! parts 
of the country bear willing evidence. 

Please send in early orders, to secure machines in time. 

H. D. EMERY & CO., 
204 Lake st., Chicago, Ill. 


JURE BRED SHORT-HORN CATTLE FOR 
SALE AT REASONABLE PRICES.—Bates Bull, 2d Lord 
Barrington, see 2d vol. A. H. B., No. 955. 

Young Bull, Richard Booth, see 2d vol. A. H. B., No. 906. 

Also the young Bates Bull Marmion, got by 2d Lord Barrington, 
dam Milkmaid oe by Yorkshireman. 

The young Bull Lord Raglan, got by 2d Lord Barrington, dam 
Snowdrift. by Belvidere. 

Also, 6 Heifers and young Cows, 2 to 4 years old, got by Bates 
Bull Belvidere and ist Lord Barrington. See Am. Herd Book, Nos. 
232 and 244. THOMAS P. REMINGTON, 

June 16-4tt No. 22 South Front st., Phila., Pa. 


JIGS AND RABBITS FOR SALE.—A CHOICE 
lot of Suffolk Boar Pigs, now ready fer sale, bred from Stick- 
ney and Jackson's importetion. Also Lop-eared Rabbits 
W. 8. LUNT, 
Findlay, O. 


Ap. 15.3tt ( 


June 1-3tt 


June 15-2tt 
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